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OFFICIAL TARIFF COMPARISONS. 

IN dealing with the statistical interpretation of social move- 
ments too much labor cannot be expended in assuring correct 
methods. Unless the methods are above criticism, the results 
range from the imperfect to the mischievous, and no reasonable 
conclusion can be drawn from them. From this point of view 
it is with some diffidence that I approach the subject of "tariff 
comparisons"; for, although they are held in high estimation 
by many, there is in my mind no little doubt of their utility, 
as they are at present prepared and applied in debate. To 
justify such doubt, however, the development of the form 
used in these comparisons must be described. 

One of the most important and lasting improvements in 
treasury administration was accomplished when Hon. David 
A. Wells, then special commissioner of the revenue, carried 
through the institution of a " Bureau of Statistics " in the 
treasury department. Since 1790 returns of trade — showing 
the import, export and tonnage movements — had been col- 
lected, and out of very crude beginnings a sort of system had 
been developed. These returns had, however, been made to the 
Register of the Treasury, an official charged with many other 
duties, and had not received the careful attention or studied 
development demanded by their importance. Whatever changes 
and extensions had been made in the course of nearly eighty 
years had been of a perfunctory order, and were merely surface 
recognitions of the needs of the commercial community, rather 
than added machinery for extending the records of the under- 
lying factors in the foreign commerce of the United States. 
It was not recognized that, while in one sense the trade 
returns of a country are static, recording only the transactions 
of a given year, in another — and a more important — sense 
they are dynamic. As a matter of fact, by comparing the 
returns of one period with those of another, comparisons may 
be drawn, the nature of alterations may be noted, and the 
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general trend may be indicated. The early returns were, 
therefore, defective; since they simply touched the few visible 
influences, without providing a general system for recording 
tendencies in such detail as to anticipate future developments. 

It was when Mr. Wells created the bureau of statistics, 
charged with the controlling supervision of commercial returns, 
that the advantages of such specialization became apparent. 
A better arrangement of returns, a more careful and intelligent 
examination of each detail, and a great extension in scope and 
method were possibilities that began to be appreciated. In 
the late President Francis A. Walker, Mr. Wells found an able 
coadjutor; and to these workers is due the general direction 
given to the work of the bureau for many years. How much 
they accomplished is shown by the difficulty of going back of 
1867 in the reports of "Commerce and Navigation" with any 
prospect of being able to place dependence upon the returns 
as printed, in any one line of import or export. So lax was 
the old system, and so much betterment was introduced into 
the new, that comparisons between the two are dangerous and 
more apt to mislead than to instruct. 

Among the returns made to the Register was a statement 
of imports, arranged by principal articles and giving the amount 
of customs duties collected from each article. This return was 
regarded as a check upon customs receipts, but was never 
printed until 1862, when it was first included in the report on 
" Commerce and Navigation " of that year. How crude and 
imperfect the return was may be seen by referring to that 
volume. Only where the duty was specific was any detail 
offered; and even in such cases the record showed for each 
article only the quantity imported, but not the value. Where 
the duty was ad valorem, the value imported under each rate 
was lumped in one line. Thus, in 1862, more than ;^728,ooo 
of merchandise paid a duty of five per cent; 1^1,119,000 paid 
ten per cent ; and so on. No attempt was made to specify the 
different kinds of merchandise entering under those rates, and 
a single line sufficed to cover a great variety of articles. Only 
when a compound duty was imposed — specific and ad valorem 
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— were both quantities and values given; but the compound 
duties were very few in number. From the return of 1 862 the 
student could obtain the quantities of some imports, the quanti- 
ties and values of others, and the duty paid where the duty 
rate was specific or compound. 

So bald a system appeared to Mr. Delmar, the first head of 
the bureau, to be capable of some development. In 1867 the 
quantities (so far as they were obtainable) and the values of all 
imported articles mentioned in the tariff law were added to the 
returns, and this was a decided step in advance. The table 
was also given a distinctive title, which has since remained — 
" Foreign merchandise entering for consumption into the 
United States." It was thus assumed that dutiable articles 
would not be brought into the country and the duties paid, 
unless they were to be used in this country. The "general 
imports " represented not only those goods which were brought 
in for home use, but also such foreign commodities as were 
exported to foreign countries ; but the " imports for consump- 
tion " were not exported again, as the high duties paid on them 

— averaging, in 1867, 46.67 per cent — would have destroyed 
any profit in such a venture. The latter constituted a return 
similar to the " special commerce " of European countries. 

In 1868, at President Walker's initiative, the statement was 
again extended so as to approach more closely to the present 
form. If the quantity and the value of the imports of any 
article were known, by applying the rate of duty assessed under 
the tariff, whether specific, ad valorem or compound, the amount 
of duties paid was easily estimated. So far the statement was 
merely a compilation from official records. An addition of 
scientific importance might, however, have been made, in an 
attempt to measure by a common standard the proportion of 
the value of each import represented by the corresponding 
duty. In this way might have been shown the weight or 
burden of the various duties — something of importance in 
determining, what was at that time a much-discussed question, 
whether some articles were taxed extravagantly while others 
escaped their fair share of the burden. 
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This application of scientific methods may best be shown by 
examples. That an ad valorem duty is based upon the value 
of an article does not require any proof. This simplicity dis- 
appears, however, when it is wished to determine what part of 
the value of the goods a specific duty involves. In such a case 
the quantity of the imports, as well as their value, must be 
known. Given these two factors, a simple division determines 
the value of a unit of quantity, — a pound, a yard, or a gallon, 
— and by dividing the rate of duty by this average value the 
ad valorem equivalent of the duty is found. Thus, in 1 868 the 
imports of cheese were 1,586,030 pounds, valued at ^219,976. 
The average value of a pound of cheese was, therefore, 14 cents; 
and a duty of 4 cents a pound represented a rate of 28.14 P^r 
cent ad valorem. A compound duty, moreover, involves a double 
calculation ; and both the quantity and the value of the imports 
of the article concerned must be known. Thus, in 1868 
cotton cloth, printed or bleached, was subject to a compound 
duty of 3J^ cents per yard plus 10 per cent ad valorem. As 
a yard was worth 8 cents, the double duty amounted to a pay- 
ment equal to 54.5 per cent on the value of the cloth. These 
two cases illustrate methods which could have been adopted in 
1 868 for reducing duties to a common measure, and for making 
comparisons based on the relation of the duties to the values 
of the imports. Such is the system at the present time. 

A little consideration will, however, show that even these 
results are not above criticism. True, they are based upon 
actual transactions, and these transactions are subject to official 
verification. The foundation seems fair; and the resulting 
figures may be defended and may, within certain limits, be used 
with confidence. Yet destructive criticism of the method may 
be carried far. If the imports of any one article were entirely 
homogeneous, — representing the same quality, weight or tex- 
ture, coming to this country under precisely similar conditions, 
— such an estimate of the weight of the duty would be nearly 
correct. If the goods were produced in the different exporting 
countries under the same conditions, and at the same cost — 
if, in other words, every economic element of production and 
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transportation were exactly the same, no matter from what 
source of supply the commodity is derived, such estimates of the 
equivalent ad valorem duties would be scientifically correct and 
could be accepted without question. But these similar con- 
ditions are never present, except in the case of an absolute and 
rigidly localized monopoly, and are rarely present even then. 
In the imports of coffee in 1 896, for example, the average value 
of a pound from Brazil was 13 cents; of one from Mexico, 17 
cents; and of one from Java, 20 cents. A duty of 10 cents per 
pound would have been equivalent to TJ per cent on the Bra- 
zilian product, to about 60 per cent on the Mexican, and to 
only 50 per cent on the East Indian. Even these averages 
are not strictly correct, for the imports from each country 
represent thousands of transactions, no two of which may have 
been made under the same conditions. 

It follows, therefore, that a uniform specific duty may involve 
very unequal burdens on different portions — which are appar- 
ently of the same nature — of the imports of a given article. 
This fact may be further illustrated by the imports of raw wools 
of the first class. The tariff law has introduced a classification 
of wools according to their uses, and the wools of class one 
include those known as "clothing wools." Paragraph 376 of 
the law of 1 890 thus describes them : 

Class one, that is to say, Merino, Mestiza, Metz or Metis wools, 
or other wools of Merino blood, immediate or remote, down clothing 
wools and wools of like character with any of the preceding, includ- 
ing such as have been heretofore usually imported into the United 
States from Buenos Ayres, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good 
Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Canada, and elsewhere, and also includ- 
ing all wools not hereinafter described or designated in classes two 
or three. 

Here was an obvious intention to cover every form of Merino 
wools. In 1 89 1, when a duty of 1 1 cents a pound was imposed 
on wools of this class, Australia was the great source of supply. 
Of a total importation of 29,528,790 pounds, 26,542,137 pounds 
were obtained from Australia, and only 1,632,000 pounds from 
British Africa; while Uruguay figured with 997,196 pounds 
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and Argentina with only SS7,4S7 pounds. In 1896, when no 
import duties were collected on wools, Australia gave 71,627,- 
131 pounds; Argentina, 15,531,911 pounds; British Africa, 
1 1 ,447,0 1 9 pounds ; and Uruguay, 9,000,6 1 4 pounds . The great 
increase in the countries outside of Australia is explained by 
the incidence of the uniform duty before the law of 1894. The 
higher priced wools of Australia could pay the duty with advan- 
tage, while the cheaper wools of other countries found that it 
exerted a restrictive influence. With respect to all other goods 
subject to specific duties similar differences are found; and 
in every case they reduce, in just the same way, the value of 
any general estimate of ad valorem duties. 

If the apparently simple enumerations are thus really com- 
plex, the confusion becomes all the greater when a large num- 
ber of dissimilar commodities are thrown into a general class. 
Thus, when it is said that the duty on " all other manufactures " 
in any of the great classes equals a rate of so much per cent, 
the statement is true only when an ad valorem rate is actually 
imposed. Otherwise, even though the enumeration be carried 
out on the most minute scale, the estimate will be open to 
serious criticism. It gives only a general conception, and with 
every combination the conception becomes more general. 
Hence, where estimates are given by schedules, the error is 
aggravated. In 1893, for example, the average ad valorem 
duty on manufactures of wool was 98.55 per cent. But in the 
dozen or more classes enumerated under that schedule the 
rates varied from 60 per cent (on rags, mungo, shoddy, etc.) to 
105 per cent (on plushes and pile fabrics); and if the discrimi- 
nation be carried to the enumerated articles, the range of 
difference is still further increased. Thus, rags paid an ad 
valorem duty of 34.32 per cent, while the lowest description 
of yarns paid 278.66 per cent. The average of 98.55 per cent 
is, therefore, acceptable only as a vague generalization. 

Even from year to year, the general averages are mislead- 
ing:, because each tariff law makes a different classification of 
dutiable articles. Before 1894, for example, flax and hemp, 
with the tow of flax and of hemp, were dutiable ; and bagging 
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for cotton, burlaps, and bags of burlaps were also subject to 
duty. Under the law of 1 894 both these classes of goods — 
the manufactured as well as the unmanufactured — were freed 
from duties. In 1893 the average ad valorem rate of duty on 
the imports under the flax and hemp schedule was ri.70 per 
cent for unmanufactured fibres, and 39.13 per cent for the 
manufactured products ; while in 1 896 the average was 7.03 
per cent in the one case, and 34.64 per cent in the other. A 
careless user of these figures for comparison might overlook the 
changes made from dutiable to free in both the raw and the 
manufactured material — a change that involved merchandise to 
the value of millions. It is, then, only in returns made under 
the same tariff law, if at all, that comparisons by schedules 
will hold. 

The element of time must also be considered, for the direc- 
tion of trade in any article may be materially changed in a few 
years. A good illustration is found in the increased importance 
since 1 893 of the River Platte countries in supplying the United 
States with clothing wools ; and a number of similar instances 
could be noted. Again, where the use of machinery is being 
rapidly extended to new countries, old relations are necessarily 
subject to change. Thus, in textile fabrics France and Germany 
now furnish commodities that were formerly obtained mainly 
from Great Britain, while the importation of silk and manu- 
factures from Japan has developed almost entirely since 1875. 
In twenty years the channels of our foreign commerce have, 
therefore, been materially modified ; and the most notable 
change has been towards more direct dealings with the countries 
of production. The consequent alterations in price, quality 
and quantity are reflected in the aggregated importations, and 
a general estimate of ad valorem duties cannot hold from one 
period to another. 

Only where the importations are nearly homogeneous, or 
where a class is .continued without change in its constituent 
elements, can the ad valorem duties be compared, one year with 
another. The more these characteristics are wanting, the 
greater is the danger in comparing the results. 
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Thus far it has been assumed that this statement of ad 
valorem equivalents is used to record the actual commercial 
transactions of the customs houses. Within harrow limits such 
equivalents may be accepted, but at best they form very imper- 
fect statistical data. There is, however, another use made of 
them — use as a basis for prophecy — which demands attention. 
If they are imperfect when dealing with actualities, what is 
their utility when applied to possibilities } 

When Mr. Morrison framed his tariff bill of 1884, there was 
prepared a comparative statement, in which were shown the 
actual importations of each enumerated article in the fiscal year 
1 883, the actual amount of duties collected on each under the 
existing tariff act, and the amount of duties which would have 
been collected on the same imports under the proposed tariff. 
Since that time no tariff bill has been framed without its " com- 
parative statement " ; and, as House and Senate committees 
prepare separate statements, a collection of portentous size is 
needed by those who value tariff literature. These statements, 
which have grown in size and in elaboration until they now 
comprise a complete guide to the import record, are entirely 
based upon the "Imports for Consumption." 

It is evident that in this use we have entered into a very 
wide field, where hypothesis forms the basis of the statements. 
So far as the ad valorem rate is concerned, it is assumed that 
the import of an article will remain unchanged in kind, price, 
value and origin ; and on this assumption is based the further 
assumption that the revenue to be obtained from that article 
can be determined by applying the new rate to the (hypotheti- 
cally) unchanged imports under the old. In such a sequence 
of assumptions there are involved so many factors, each of 
which may fluctuate independently of any other factor, that 
it is difficult to find any defense of the method pursued — a 
defense, that is, which can be formulated in accordance with 
the general procedure in statistical inquiry. 

As a mathematical problem it may be asserted that an import 
duty of ^S on a horse worth ;?so is a duty of ten per cent ad 
valorem. But suppose the value of the horse doubles or halves 
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six months after the imposition of the new duty, what becomes 
of the "estimated ad valorem " ? Or suppose there has been an 
import of 6000 head of such horses under a rate of ;?5 a head, 
while it is found that a new rate of ;^io a head is so nearly 
prohibitory that the number falls to 500 horses in the first year 
of the operation of the new duty, how stands the estimate of 
revenue in the tariff statement and the actual experience under 
the law? The compiler of such a statement records that 
]^30,ooo were received in revenue in the year just elapsed, and 
then estimates that in the coming year, under the new rate, 
the revenue will be ;^6o,ooo. In fact, it proves to be only 
;P5ooo. As a means of estimating the revenue to be derived 
from a scheme of proposed duties the method is most mislead- 
ing, for it fails to take into account the many new agencies 
which the new duty may call into activity. Whether a duty be 
raised or lowered, the result is the same. The effect cannot 
be predicted with such exactness as to merit unquestioning 
acceptance. 

The same fallibility applies to the " estimated ad valorem " 
rates, based upon the new rate of duty, for any change in 
market conditions may so affect the price of the import as to 
leave the estimated per cent of duty without any foundation. 
In the great markets of to-day changes in prices, present and 
future, occur almost hourly ; and the prices of one season may 
be revolutionized in the next. To base a calculation for twelve 
months hence upon so sensitive and variable a standard is to 
invite discredit. 

If any further test of the want of scientific accuracy in the 
use of estimated ad valorem rates is needed, it may be found in 
the impossibility of expressing and measuring in them changes 
in legislation. Where the basis for imposing a duty is altered, 
past experience is without value in measuring the effect, unless 
the same basis has at some previous time been employed. 
Even where a former record is available, the time principle 
again interferes, since due allowance must be made for the 
new features which modern commerce so rapidly generates. 
These difficulties, moreover, seem to increase ; for every new 
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tariff act contains many changes in the basis of imposing the 
duties, the general plan being to enlarge the number of enu- 
merated articles or classes to each of which a special rate of 
duty is assigned. 

To illustrate this system, it is necessary only to refer to 
recent tariff acts. An example may be found in the schedules 
of cutlery. In the law of 1883 two paragraphs covered the 
imports of this class of goods : 

197. Cutlery, not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

207. Penknives, pocketknives, of all kinds, and razors, fifty per 
centum ad valorem. 

Being ad valorem rates it was a simple matter to state what 
would be the weight of the duty. In the law of 1890, however, 
the cutlery paragraphs were expanded : 

165. Penknives or pocketknives of all kinds, or parts thereof, 
and erasers, or parts thereof, wholly or partly manufactured, valued 
at not more than fifty cents per dozen, twelve cents per dozen; 
valued at more than fifty cents per dozen and not exceeding one 
dollar and fifty cents per dozen, fifty cents per dozen ; valued at 
more than one dollar and fifty cents per dozen and not exceeding 
three dollars per dozen, one dollar per dozen ; valued at more than 
three dollars per dozen, two dollars per dozen ; and in addition 
thereto on all the above, fifty per centum ad valorem. Razors and 
razor blades, finished or unfinished, valued at less than four dollars 
per dozen, one dollar and seventy-five cents per dozen ; and in ad- 
dition thereto on all the above razors and razor blades, thirty per 
centum ad valorem. 

176. Table knives, forks, steels, and all butchers', hunting, kitchen, 
bread, butter, vegetable, fruit, cheese, plumbers', painters', palette, 
and artists' knives of all sizes, finished or unfinished, valued at not 
more than one dollar per dozen pieces, ten cents per dozen ; valued 
at more than one dollar and not more than two dollars, thirty-five 
cents per dozen ; valued at more than two dollars and not more than 
three dollars, forty cents per dozen; valued at more than three dollars 
and not more than eight dollars, one dollar per dozen ; valued at 
more than eight dollars, two dollars per dozen ; and in addition upon 
all the above-named articles, thirty per centum ad valorem. All 
carving and cooks' knives and forks of all sizes, finished or unfinished. 
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valued at not more than four dollars per dozen pieces, one dollar per 
dozen ; valued at more than four dollars and not more than eight 
dollars, two dollars per dozen pieces; valued at more than eight 
dollars and not more than twelve dollars, three dollars per dozen 
pieces ; valued at more than twelve dollars, five dollars per dozen 
pieces ; and in addition upon all the above-named articles, thirty per 
centum ad valorem. 

This introduced a system of specific duties, for the interpreta- 
tion of which in terms ad valorem no returns existed. The 
" Comparative Statement " made no attempt to give an ad 
valorem equivalent of the new rates, but said merely, " It is 
evident that the rates are increased over the present, particu- 
larly to the extent of the proposed specific rates on knives." 
Yet on the same page a second note says, " The average of the 
proposed rates is believed to be not greatly in excess of existing 
ad valorem rates." 

Let us now turn to the actual experience under these rates, 
bearing in mind that the old rates were 50 per cent on pocket- 
knives and razors, and 35 per cent on table knives, etc. The 
returns of 1893 will be taken, as they represent the full and 
free effect of the law of 1 890. ^^.^ ^ 

valorem % 

Penknives &c. valued at not more than 50 cts. per doz. 74.06 
Valued over 50 cts. and not exceeding $1.50 per doz. 96.17 
Valued over $1.50 and not exceeding %j, per doz. 94.74 
Valued over $3 86.95 

Table knives, forks, steels and all butchers', hunting, 
kitchen, bread, butter, vegetable, fruit, cheese, 
plumbers', painters', palette and artists' knives of 
all sizes, finished or unfinished — 
Valued at not more than %\ per dozen pieces 47.64 

Valued at more than %\ and not more than $3 per 

dozen pieces 52-99 

Valued at more than $2 and not more than ^3 per 

dozen pieces 46.05 

Valued at more than $3 and not more than $8 per 

dozen pieces 5i'89 

Valued at more than $8 per dozen pieces 48.73 

All carving and cooks' knives and forks, of all sizes, 
finished or unfinished — 
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Actual ad 
valorem % 

Valued at not more than $4 per dozen pieces 7446 
Valued at more than $4 and not more than $8 per 

dozen pieces 60.97 
Valued at more than $8 and not more than $12 per 

dozen pieces 59-83 

Valued at more than $12 per dozen pieces 58.75 

Here, then, the predictions of the comparative statement were 
proved to have been far out of the way. 

In the Dingley bill the cutlery paragraphs were still further 
extended, thus : 

153. Penknives or pocketknives, clasp knives, pruning knives, and 
budding knives of all kinds, or parts thereof, and erasers or manicure 
knives, or parts thereof, wholly or partly manufactured, valued at not 
more than forty cents per dozen, forty per centum ad valorem ; 
valued at more than forty cents per dozen and not exceeding fifty 
cents per dozen, one cent per piece and forty per centum ad valorem ; 
valued at more than fifty cents per dozen and not exceeding one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per dozen, five cents per piece and forty per 
centum ad valorem ; valued at more than one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per dozen and not exceeding three dollars per dozen, ten cents 
per piece and forty per centum ad valorem ; valued at more than 
three dollars per dozen, twenty cents per piece and forty per centum 
ad valorem : Provided, That blades, handles, or other parts of either 
or any of the foregoing articles, imported in any other manner than 
assembled in finished knives or erasers, shall be subject to no less 
rate of duty than herein provided for penknives, pocketknives, clasp 
knives, pruning knives, manicure knives, and erasers valued at more 
than fifty and not more than one dollar and fifty cents per dozen. 
Razors and razor blades, finished or unfinished, valued at less than 
one dollar and fifty cents per dozen, fifty cents per dozen and fifteen 
per centum ad valorem ; valued at one dollar and fifty cents per 
dozen and less than three dollars per dozen, one dollar per dozen 
and fifteen per centum ad valorem ; valued at three dollars per dozen 
or more, one dollar and seventy-five cents per dozen and twenty per 
centum ad valorem. Scissors and shears, and blades for the same, 
finished or unfinished, valued at not more than fifty cents per dozen, 
fifteen cents per dozen and fifteen per centum ad valorem ; valued 
at more than fifty cents and not more than one dollar and seventy- 
five cents per dozen, fifty cents per dozen and fifteen per centum ad 
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valorem ; valued at more than one dollar and seventy-five cents per 
dozen, seventy-five cents per dozen and twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

155. Table, butchers', carving, cooks', hunting, kitchen, bread, 
butter, vegetable, fruit, cheese, plumbers', painters', palette, artists', 
and shoe knives, forks and steels, finished or unfinished, with handles 
of mother-of-pearl, shell or ivory, sixteen cents each ; with handles 
of deer horn, twelve cents each ; with handles of hard rubber, solid 
bone, celluloid or any pyroxyline material, five cents each ; with handles 
of any other material than those above mentioned, one and one-half 
cents each, and in addition, on all the above articles, fifteen per cen- 
tum ad valorem : Provided, That none of the above-named articles 
shall pay a less rate of duty than forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

There was no importer, no customs official and no manu- 
facturer who could give an idea of what these new duties would 
be when expressed ad valorem. This statement holds true, 
moreover, with every new gauge or measure introduced as a 
basis for imposing duties. This is a disadvantage inseparable 
from a " scientific tariff," in which the attempt is made to cover 
all possible combinations by specific rates applying to one of 
the elements of the combination. The committees which pre- 
pare the bill have command of the best available sources of infor- 
mation. The treasury returns are at hand, the accumulated 
knowledge and trained skill of the appraisers at the custom 
houses are utilized, and an immense mass of advice and infor- 
mation is received from manufacturers and importers — and 
even from the representatives, diplomatic and consular, of for- 
eign countries, though this last source is rarely drawn upon. 
If, in the plenitude of this knowledge, the committees are unable 
to estimate the effect in per centum of a duty, the task may 
well be regarded as impossible. 

From all these considerations it must be conceded that the 
so-called "Tariff Statements" are crude instruments, and that 
their conclusions should be accepted with great caution. In 
the hands of the inexpert they become misleading and mis- 
chievous. In no respect do they seem to be worth the time 
and labor expended in their preparation. 

Washington, D. C. WorTHINGTON ChAUNCEY Ford. 



